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In 546 BCE, when the Persians were laying siege to the Greek cities of Ionia 
following the defeat of Croesus, king of Lydia, the Spartans sent a single 
ship with a message for Cyrus the Great, the founder of the Persian empire 
(1.152-3). Cyrus was warned by a Spartan envoy not to harm any city of 
Greece, for the Spartans would not permit it. In reaction to this piece of 
effrontery, Cyrus asked other Greeks who were present: ‘Who among men 
are the Lacedaemonians, and how many of them are there that they give 
such orders?? The modern reader of the text of Herodotus will have no 
trouble recognising the Spartans (here called Lacedaemonians), and might 
well know that there were not many of them, and that only 300 of them faced 
the Persians at the battle of Thermopylae in 480 BCE. But he or she is far less 
likely to know much about the Persians, other than that there were a whole 
lot of them and that they failed to conquer Greece and were themselves, at 
a much later date (334-331 BCE), conquered by Alexander the Great. 

It may come as a surprise then that the Histories of Herodotus is as much 
about Persia as about Greece, and that individual Persians are given just as 
much narrative space as individual Greeks. In fact the Persian kings Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Darius, and Xerxes, as well as Xerxes’ cousin Mardonius, figure 
even more largely in the narrative than the Athenian general Themistocles 
or the Spartan king Leonidas. On a larger scale, the whole structure of the 
Histories is built upon the birth, growth, and checking of the Persian empire. 
The Persians are the driving force of the history, and the advance of the 
narrative is inextricably linked to their efforts to expand their empire. It 
can hardly be a coincidence that both the first (1.1-4) and the last (9.122) 
narratives in this massive work are focalised through the eyes of the Persians. 

Several questions arise. How accurate is Herodotus’ account of Persian his- 
tory and culture?! Are there Persian or other Greek sources that supplement, 
correct, or verify what Herodotus tells us? What is the relationship between 
the narrative of the growth of the Persian empire in Books 1-4 and that of 
the Persian invasions of Greece in Books 6-9?* Does Herodotus’ depiction 
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of the Persians coincide with that of other Greek literary texts or does he 
differ in important ways? What explanation, or nexus of explanations, does 
Herodotus himself give for the astonishing fact that the Persians, who pos- 
sessed the greatest empire that the world had yet seen, suffered humiliation 
and defeat at the hands of the relatively poor and disorganised Greek cities? 
All of these questions, of course, cannot be fully answered within the brief 
compass of this discussion. In what follows, however, I will lay out some 
suggestions for how to approach the Persians in Herodotus. 

The Persian empire was vast in extent and its resources dwarfed those 
of the Greeks. It was created by Cyrus, who overthrew the Medes and then 
conquered Lydia and Babylon. His son Cambyses added Egypt; Darius made 
further gains, pushing the borders to the river Indus. In Book ı Herodotus 
narrates the birth, upbringing, conquests, and death of Cyrus the Great. In 
Book 3 Cyrus’ son Cambyses conquers Egypt and shows increasing signs of 
madness, which include killing his sister-wife and ordering the execution of 
his brother Smerdis. While he is in Egypt, a magus impersonates Smerdis 
and seizes power. Cambyses dies before he can return to deal with the coup 
d'état, but seven Persian nobles put down this false Smerdis. One of the seven, 
Darius, then became the next king of Persia. Darius' ill-fated expedition 
against the Scythians forms the main subject of Book 4; his suppression of 
the Ionian revolt appears in Book 5; the battle of Marathon is narrated in 
Book 6. His son Xerxes' invasion of Greece is the subject of Books 7-9. 

The impetus for Herodotus to have written a work on this scale and on 
such a topic may well have been the conviction that the Hellenes of the 
Persian Wars generation had done something as great as, or even greater 
than, the Achaeans who had fought the Trojan War. Nonetheless, Herodotus 
did not write what we might call ‘triumphalist’ history. The Persians are not 
depicted as weak and despicable rulers of an evil empire, who got their just 
deserts at the hands of morally and physically superior Greeks. Modern 
scholarship has emphasised recently that in the wake of the Persian Wars 
the ‘barbarian’ came to be seen as the generic opposite of the Greek in terms 
of ethnic identity.? This dichotomy between free and manly Greek/Athenian 
and servile and effeminate barbarian/Persian may be valid for some texts, 
such as Aeschylus' Persians,* but it does not correspond to the way that 
Persians are depicted in Herodotus. Or rather, if Herodotus’ contemporaries 
shared a stereotype of the barbarian as weak, effeminate, and servile, he 
employs various narrative strategies to undercut it, challenge it, modify it, 
and subvert it. Perhaps one of his greatest virtues as an historian is that he 
can see ‘self in other and other in self?.5 

Yet this critical stance, the ability to see the enemy as just as human as 
oneself, is also an inheritance from Homer. It may be compared to Homer's 
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sympathetic treatment of the shared humanity of Priam and Achilles in Book 
24 of the Iliad. In the prelude to the great battle of Plataea, Herodotus 
describes a scene in which a Persian and a Boeotian shared a couch at a sym- 
posium (9.16). The Persian wept at the coming Persian destruction, express- 
ing ideas about the human condition that were characteristically Greek and 
typically Herodotean. The distance between Greek and barbarian was not so 
great after all - human suffering binds all peoples. Yet the similarity between 
Persian and Greek in Herodotus is not as close as that between Trojan and 
Achaean in Homer. 

Herodotus does not quite elide the differences to the degree that Homer 
can, because in the Iliad the Trojans and Achaeans are not viewed as being 
culturally distinct in any deeply significant way — both are governed by kings, 
worship the same gods, and practise the same customs. For Herodotus, on 
the other hand, the Persians are culturally distinct from the Greeks, and that 
is why he includes a short ethnography of them in Book 1.7 In Herodotus 
the reader is reminded at key moments (e.g. 7.11; 8.69; 9.41-2) that Persia is 
an autocracy in which men cannot express their views freely in open debate, 
but are subject to the arbitrary whims of an autocrat. 

At the symposium mentioned above, the nameless Persian exclaims: “This 
is the most hateful cause of pain among men, to know many things but 
to have power over nothing.’ Those who disagreed with Xerxes, even his 
own uncle Artabanus (7.11.1), or his brother Masistes (9.111.5), aroused his 
wrath. In some contexts doing the King a favour could be just as deadly as 
doing him harm. When Cambyses asked Prexaspes what the Persians thought 
of him, he responded that they felt that he was too fond of wine. Cambyses, 
in order to demonstrate his sanity, then shot Prexaspes' son through the heart 
with an arrow (3.33—6). On occasion the king might take council and profit 
from it, as when the Greek general Coes of Lesbos advised Darius not to 
destroy the bridge over the Danube during the Scythian expedition (4.97), 
but there was no guarantee that the king would listen. Thus the Persians, 
even those most closely related to the reigning king, cannot be free in the 
same sense or to the same degree as are the Greeks. 

Herodotus, of course, was not entirely independent of the biases of his 
own culture, and even if he were the plot line demanded that the Greeks 
be the defenders of liberty against Persian aggression. That explains why 
two different, but interlocking, lines of historical causation run though the 
Histories. One line sees the Persian invasion as retribution for the Athenian 
and Eretrian participation in the capture of Sardis and the burning there 
of the temple of Cybebe during the Ionian revolt of 499-494 BCE. The 
immediate consequence of the Ionian revolt was Darius' determination to 
punish Athens and Eretria (5.105), a determination inherited by his son 
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and successor Xerxes. At the same time, however, Herodotus considers the 
burning of Sardis to have been a mere pretext used by the Persians for their 
invasions of Greece (5.102.1). He makes it clear in a number of passages 
that the Persians were intending to add Greece, indeed all of Europe, to 
their empire long before the Ionian revolt took place (3.133-8; 6.44, 48, 94; 
7.138). 

At this distance it is difficult for us to discern what Persian motives really 
were, but Herodotus' depiction of Persian foreign policy as being one of 
continual expansionism, with each king feeling the need to add to the empire, 
is confirmed in a general way by Persian royal inscriptions. Their custom 
(nomos), Xerxes says, is always to move forward and add to their empire 
(7.8). Herodotus, in effect, ascribes to Xerxes a notion that we would call 
*manifest destiny’, to wit, that it was the will of God that the Persians conquer 
the entire inhabited world: ‘Thus God guides us, and we, by following his 
guidance, prosper greatly.’ 

As it happens, this sentiment meshes quite nicely with the rhetoric of the 
royal inscriptions of Cyrus, Darius and Xerxes. Those of the latter two kings 
regularly begin with the same standard formula: 


Ahura Mazda is a great god, who created this earth, who created that sky, who 
created man, who created happiness for man, who made Darius [Xerxes] king, 
one king of many, one lord of many. I am Darius [Xerxes], the Great King, 
king of kings, king of lands containing many men, king of this great earth far 
and wide, son of Hystaspes [Darius], an Achaemenid.? 


Unfortunately, such documents cannot be taken completely at face value, for 
Assyrian royal inscriptions express similar claims to world rule by divine dis- 
pensation. Nonetheless, the ideology of manifest destiny makes sense in terms 
of the dynamics of empire over time and across cultures, and Herodotus 
was probably correct to distinguish short- and long-term causes for the 
Persian invasions. In this respect he anticipates Thucydides' notion of histori- 
cal causation in his famous analysis (1.23) of the causes of the Peloponnesian 
War where he distinguishes the immediate complaints (the Athenian siege of 
Potidaea and alliance with Corcyra) and the truest cause (Spartan fear of the 
growth of Athenian power). 

On the level of personal motivation, Herodotus gives a convincing analysis 
of the pressures that each Persian king after Cyrus must have felt to add to 
the empire. At some point before the Scythian expedition of 522, Darius sent 
a small party of Persians to investigate the coastal regions of Greece, with 
the Greek doctor Democedes of Croton acting as their guide. Democedes 
had arranged this by persuading Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus and wife 
of Darius, to point out to Darius that he needed to add to the empire in 
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order to show the Persians that he was a man and to keep them too busy 
to plot against him (3.134). Interestingly, this foreshadows the debate about 
invading Greece at the beginning of Book 7. In that context, the naked 
truths that Atossa uttered in bed are dressed in more sophisticated terms. 
Mardonius points out that every other king has added to the empire, and 
the dream that appears to Xerxes in his sleep asserts that if he does not 
follow through with the invasion, ‘just as you became great in a short time, 
so also shall you quickly be once again of low rank? (7.14). One suspects 
that the message of this dream, even if we are meant to understand it as a 
genuine communication from some divine power, represents simultaneously 
what was subconsciously weighing upon Xerxes' mind: if he backed down 
he might lose the support of the Persian nobility. 

The modern reader of the Histories is likely to have one question fore- 
most in mind: is the history ‘true’? Did the characters that fill the pages 
say what the historian has them say and do what he has them do? This 
question is more important to historians than it is to literary critics, but 
both realise that Herodotus’ conception of ‘historical truth’ is unlikely to 
be exactly the same as ours. The modern distinction between fiction and 
non-fiction may not be precisely applicable to the writings of Herodotus. 
Certainly the narrative seems to be based on a core of hard facts: Persian 
documents from Persepolis confirm his names for the Persian high com- 
mand and the Behistun inscription shows that he correctly gives the names 
of six of the seven conspirators who overthrew the false Smerdis.? Yet one 
could hardly claim that Dickens' A Tale of Two Cities is a work of his- 
tory, rather than an historical novel, merely because there was a French 
Revolution, cities called Paris and London, and a French king named Louis 
XVI. In other words, the kind of deep corroboration of Herodotus' nar- 
rative that would confirm its status as non-fiction is unattainable. Speech 
and dialogue, as an inheritance from epic and tragic poetry, are certainly 
Herodotus’ own free invention.'? And so, for instance, it probably would 
not have surprised his ancient readers if Herodotus had taken the occasion 
of Xerxes' review of his troops at Abydus (7.44-52) as an appropriate set- 
ting for the king and his wise adviser (his uncle Artabanus) to engage in a 
fictional meditation on the shortness and sorrows of human life. There is a 
sense, however, in which one can transcend the modern obsession with dis- 
tinguishing between fact and fiction. As the above discussion has revealed, 
Herodotus' literary portrait of the Persians is based, to judge from Persian 
inscriptions, on their own self-projection as an imperial people. Herodotus 
has brilliantly manipulated his knowledge of Persian culture in order to fash- 
ion a literary account of a people and its rulers that is both compelling and 
profound. 
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Be that as it may, what sources lay behind Herodotus’ account of Per- 
sian history and customs? It is possible that earlier Greek prose authors, 
whose works are no longer extant, had given brief accounts of Persian his- 
tory and customs, or that an occasional documentary source forms the ulti- 
mate basis of Herodotus’ account, as in the Persian tribute list (3.89-97) 
or the catalogue of Persian forces (7.61-98). The Persians themselves, it 
seems, did not write narrative history, although they kept administrative 
records and inscribed official documents for public view. During the exca- 
vation of the Persian ceremonial capital of Persepolis in the 1930s many 
thousands of clay tablets (written in Elamite) were discovered, but these are 
purely financial and administrative texts. A number of Persian royal inscrip- 
tions are also extant, but only one of these provides a narrative of events. 
That is the Behistun inscription, which is Darius’ own version of how he 
disposed of the pretender and put down the subsequent revolt of subject 
peoples. 

Herodotus’ account of Darius’ accession is close enough to that in the 
Behistun inscription to raise the possibility that he had access to an oral 
tradition that was derived from it." For his account of Xerxes, Herodotus, 
theoretically at least, had access to eyewitness accounts. The grandson of a 
famous Persian named Zopyrus, the man who captured Babylon for Darius, 
deserted to the Athenians and Herodotus may have spoken with him (3.160). 
But the distance in time, space, and cultural milieu is so great, and the chain 
of transmission through which it is mediated so long and so varied, that 
Herodotus' account of the first three kings is not likely to correspond very 
closely to the words and deeds of the actual historical figures. The very fact 
that Herodotus twice insists (contrary, it would appear, to what many of his 
contemporaries were willing to believe: 3.80, 6.43) that Otanes urged the 
seven conspirators to abolish monarchy in favour of democracy, shows how 
little he understood the mentalité of sixth-century Persia.^ And there are 
places where one suspects that Herodotus, or his source, has misunderstood 
the meaning of certain actions. In such cases it may be possible to infer 
other meanings on the basis of what we otherwise know of Near Eastern 
customs. %3 

Whatever Herodotus' sources may have been for his account of Persian 
history (that is, whether Greek or Persian, oral or written), many historians 
question its basic factual content. For instance, it is commonly argued that 
the false Smerdis truly was the son of Cyrus and brother of Cambyses, and 
that Darius denied this in order to legitimate his own seizure of the throne.'4 
It has even been doubted that Persia was ever subject to the Medes since 
apparently there is no archaeological evidence for the existence of a unified 
Median state.*5 It is highly unlikely that Cambyses actually committed the 
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transgressions against Egyptian religious cults and practices that so outraged 
Herodotus, and one strongly suspects that Herodotus was grossly misled by 
his Egyptian sources.' According to Herodotus, Cambyses’ worst transgres- 
sion was the fatal wounding of the sacred Apis bull (3.27—9). After he stabbed 
it, ‘the priests buried the bull who died from his wounds in secret from 
Cambyses' (3.29.3). Yet the epitaph on the grave stele and the inscription 
on the sarcophagus of this very Apis survive, and they record that Camby- 
ses buried the bull with elaborate funeral rites.'7 The reader should thus be 
aware that Herodotus' narrative cannot necessarily be taken at face value as 
a factual record of early Persian history. Modern historians are in the habit of 
trying to correct and rationalise Herodotus' version of events by employing a 
combination of probability (always a dangerous method) and documentary 
sources from Egypt and the Near East (although it should be remembered 
that official documents can misrepresent and distort events just like literary 
texts). Nor can later Greek authors (chiefly Xenophon, the fragments of the 
Greek doctor Ctesias of Cnidus, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch) straight- 
forwardly be used to supplement Herodotus for the period that he treats, 
since Persian institutions and traditions are unlikely to have remained static, 
and subsequent Greek historians were not beyond turning to invention in 
the quest for originality. 

Herodotus’ brief survey of Persian customs and mores (1.131-40) con- 
stitutes a mixture of the idealised, the fairly accurate, and the somewhat 
misunderstood.'? Herodotus has some knowledge of the ritual functions 
of the Median magi, but he nowhere mentions the prophet Zoroaster and 
he thinks that Mitra, a male deity, was the Persian version of Aphrodite 
(1.131)."? To judge from his confident assertion that all Persian names end 
in the Greek letter sigma (1.139), which actually is only true in Greek 
transliteration, he apparently did not know the Persian language (although 
this may not be significant since the lingua franca of the Persian empire 
was Aramaic, not Persian). On the other hand, his claim that the Per- 
sians hold other peoples in honour in relation to how close they dwell to 
themselves (considering those who live the farthest away to be the basest) 
finds corroboration in those Persian royal inscriptions that list the coun- 
tries and peoples over which the King held sway: with only one exception, 
these lists begin with the peoples nearest Persia and then move progressively 
outwards." 

On occasion Herodotus uses Persian technical words (8.85.3; 9.110.2) and 
he cites Persian sources, but it by no means follows that he ever spoke to a 
Persian himself. When he cites ‘the learned men among the Persians’ (1.1), 
or uses phrases such as ‘the Persians say’ (1.5) or ‘it is said by the Persians’ 
(3.873 7.12), or even when he claims that he knows four different versions of 
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the story of Cyrus’ birth and upbringing (1.95), such source citations could 
be secondhand or merely based on inference (which is not quite the same 
as being ‘invented’).** So too Herodotus claims to know different versions 
of Cyrus’ death (1.214.5), and he gives two versions of the ruse whereby 
Darius' groom helped him to gain the kingship (3.87). Although Herodotus 
claims that in the case of Cyrus he is giving the most plausible version of 
his birth and death, we cannot be sure where these versions originated. It 
seems likely enough that the story that Herodotus does not believe to be 
true — that a bitch (spako in Median) reared Cyrus — was an authentic Persian 
tradition (1.110, 122). But the version that Herodotus prefers, that ‘Spako’ 
was a woman's name, sounds all too much like a Greek rationalisation of a 
Persian legend (perhaps assimilating it to the story of Oedipus' exposure). 
Nonetheless, for better or for worse, Herodotus remains the best and fullest 
source for Achaemenid history. 

Herodotus' survey of Persian customs, quite apart from what it might 
or might not tell us about the historical reality of Persian life, is valuable 
because it can serve as a sort of litmus test for the actions of the Persians in 
the subsequent narrative. Their society is hierarchical (and there is an elabo- 
rate etiquette of greeting between individuals of different social ranks). The 
Persians are convinced of their own superiority to other peoples, they readily 
adopt foreign ways, and they are quick to indulge in new pleasures. Never- 
theless, they are also truth-speaking and pious, and they consider bravery in 
battle the highest form of manly virtue. Herodotus explicitly praises some of 
their customs (1.137), and it is obvious that he approves of the fact that their 
youths are taught to do three things only, ‘to ride, to shoot, and to tell the 
truth’ (1.136). But one is also tempted to infer that some of the seemingly pos- 
itive qualities of the Persians will actually contribute to the subsequent defeat 
of Xerxes' grand expedition: their confidence in numbers, their belief that 
the most inferior peoples are the ones who live the farthest from them, and 
their acquisitiveness in regard to pleasure and luxury. Clothing, in particular, 
becomes emblematic of the Persians in the subsequent narrative. Herodotus 
says that the Persians borrowed the attire of the Medes because it was *more 
beautiful than their own'. Later on Aristagoras of Miletus ridicules men who 
fight ‘wearing trousers and turbans’ (5.49.3); and at Plataea it is their cloth- 
ing that causes them the most harm (see below) and which the Greeks totally 
disregard as booty once the battle is over (9.80.2). At the end of the Histories 
the beautiful robe which his wife gave to Xerxes and which he in turn gave to 
his mistress brings destruction upon members of the King's family (9.109). 
Their fancy dress, an object of beauty in its own right, fails to support the 
Persians' own notions of the supreme importance of bravery and prowess in 
battle. 
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Cyrus is the Persian with whom no Persian ever thought it right to compare 
himself (3.160). The undoubted fact that he was a ‘culture hero’ for the 
Persians has left its mark on Herodotus’ treatment of him; yet it is still the 
case that Herodotus has enough cultural distance to explain Cyrus’ eventual 
undoing in terms of the Greek concept of hubris leading to a fall.?3 The first 
hint of his attitude is in his punishment of the river Gyndes by dividing it 
into 360 separate channels (1.189), an action which is referred to again in 
the context of Cyrus' ill-fated decision to attack the Massagetae who dwell 
beyond the river Araxes (1.202). But his hubris is especially manifested in 
his disregard of the lesson that he learned when he saved Croesus from the 
pyre, that he himself was a man like any other and thus subject to the same 
changes in fortune that affect all mortals (1.86.6). Impelled both by a belief 
that his birth was something more than human and by his unbroken chain 
of military successes (1.204), he attacked the nomadic Massagetae at the 
northeastern edge of the known world and came to an ignominious end 
(1.214). 

His son Cambyses was mad, and that madness led him to transgress the 
customs of both Egyptians and Persians (3.16, 27-38). Yet perhaps Camby- 
ses” last speech before his death is intended to elicit some sympathy on the 
part of the reader, as it did among his Persian audience (3.65-6): he laments 
the folly of killing his own brother, the impossibility of diverting ‘what must 
be’, and his own fortune in life. It is poignant indeed that on his deathbed the 
cruel and deranged tyrant should come to realise some of the core ‘truths’ 
about human existence that are embedded in the Histories. 

Darius” actions in many ways foreshadow those of Xerxes. His bridg- 
ing of the Danube, his slitting the throats of the three sons of the Persian 
Oeobazus (4.84), and his unsuccessful expedition against the Scythians pre- 
figure Xerxes” bridging of the Hellespont, his killing of the son of Pythius 
under similar circumstances, and his disastrous expedition against Greece. 
In the Constitutional Debate Darius had maintained that monarchy was the 
best form of government when the best ruler was in power (3.82), and Darius 
does appear as the best and most successful of the Persian kings after Cyrus. 
Even so, there is something disquieting about Darius” unscrupulous grasping 
for power (3.71.5, 85-7) and his ruthlessness in maintaining it (3.118-19, 
126-8), as well as in his sophistic assertion that lying and telling the truth 
are merely two different means of achieving the same goal, one's own profit 
(3-72.4).74 

Xerxes is the Persian who receives the fullest treatment in the narrative, and 
indeed his invasion of Greece in 480 is the climax of the work. His behaviour 
falls short of the high standard of Persian ethical norms described in 
Book 1. His cutting in half of the son of the Lydian Pythius (7.39), his 
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branding and whipping of the Hellespont (7.35), his burning of the temples 
on the Athenian acropolis (8.53), his mutilation of the body of the Spar- 
tan king Leonidas despite the latter’s manifest courage, his affair with his 
son’s wife and destruction of his brother’s family all smack of the godless 
tyrant. We had specifically been told that the Persians hold rivers in rever- 
ence (1.138) and that not even the king can put a man to death for a single 
offence (1.137). The mutilation of Leonidas is particularly noteworthy since 
Herodotus claims that the Persians ‘more than any other people I know of 
are accustomed to honour men who distinguish themselves in war’ (7.238), 
and he twice mentions how Persians dressed the wounds of Pytheas of Aegina 
because of the courage he had displayed against them in battle (7.181; 8.92). 

Nonetheless, even Xerxes is not wholly devoid of human feeling nor 
entirely an unsympathetic character. This marks a sharp difference between 
Aeschylus’ Persians and Herodotus; for whereas Cyrus and Darius are noble 
figures in Aeschylus, the play stresses Xerxes’ insolence, cowardice, and 
effeminacy.*5 The Xerxes of Herodotus is a far more complex figure. When 
he weeps for the brevity of human life while surveying his army and fleet at 
Abydus, he appears far from being a heartless tyrant. 

Near the end of the Histories, Herodotus inserts a final story about Xerxes 
(9.108—13): he is still a tyrant, to be sure, but a weak man who is mastered 
by his passions and who transgresses established norms of proper conduct 
for a king, father, and brother.** After his return from Greece, he develops 
a passion for his brother Masistes' wife, and when his advances are unsuc- 
cessful, he turns his interest to Artaynte, the daughter of this woman and 
Masistes. The end result of the king's uncontrolled lust is the mutilation and 
death of Masistes’ wife and the murder of Masistes. This passage, more than 
any other in Herodotus, brings out the weaknesses inherent in autocracy, 
and both looks back to and confirms Otanes' claim in the Constitutional 
Debate that a king ‘interferes with ancestral customs, uses force on women, 
and puts men to death without trial’ (3.80.5).?7 Yet at the same time the 
reader may feel that Xerxes is caught in a web of necessity and is more an 
object of pity than of fear or indignation. 

Xerxes’ wife, Amestris, was responsible for the mutilation of her sister- 
in-law, and this raises the issue of the depiction of Persian royal women. 
Herodotus does not discuss the political position of Persian women in his 
ethnography in Book 1; he merely mentions that Persian men have many 
wives (and a larger number of concubines) and that male children live with 
their female relations until the age of five. The political and social influence 
of women emerges rather in the course of the narrative. Such narratives 
of Persian royal women, it has been suggested, do not give us an accurate 
portrayal of their lives and influence but rather reflect the Greek tendency to 
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construct an image ofthe Orient as female, decadent, and weak, and its royal 
women as cruel, violent, powerful, and vengeful. In other words, it is alleged 
that they have been constructed on the template of Medea or Clytemnes- 
tra, the sort of women whose unbridled power enables them to do bad 
things.?? 

Herodotus certainly believed that Atossa had ‘complete power’ at the court 
(7.3.45 cf. 3.133—4). Amestris, in addition to her mutilation of Masistes' wife, 
is a rather sinister figure: there is a brief allusion to her burying alive fourteen 
noble Persian boys ‘as an offering in place of herself to the god said to be 
under the earth’ (7. 114.2). It would be rash, however, to dismiss this image of 
her as a mere Greek construction of the oriental female ‘other’. Phaidime, the 
daughter of Otanes, upon her father's request, undertook the dangerous task 
of exposing the false Smerdis, and the wife of Intaphrenes (one of the seven 
conspirators who overthrew the false Smerdis) earned the admiration of 
Darius. When her husband and all her husband's relations were to be exe- 
cuted, save for the one she asked to have spared, like Antigone she requested 
the life of her brother (for she could acquire another husband and chil- 
dren, but not another brother since her parents were dead). Darius, ‘because 
the woman seemed to him to speak well', gave her the life of her eldest 
son as well as that of her brother (3.118—19).^? And most conspicuously 
there is Masistes’ wife who rebuffed the advances of Xerxes. Comparative 
anthropology confirms that the political influence of royal wives, especially 
in traditional societies, can be considerable.3° 

It has been fashionable to attribute to Herodotus the view that the Per- 
sians failed to conquer Greece because the acquisition of an empire, with 
the immense wealth and foreign luxury that this brought them, had eroded 
their former toughness and made them soft.3" Thus, just as Cyrus had been 
defeated by the Massagetae and Darius by the Scythians, they were once 
again worsted by a hardier and simpler people. It is true that the theme of 
hard and soft peoples runs throughout the Histories. Indeed Herodotus por- 
trays Cyrus as inciting the Persians to win their freedom so that they may have 
*countless good things’ (1.126.5), and Herodotus himself claims that before 
the conquest of Lydia the Persians lived a simple life and had no luxuries of 
any kind (1.71, 89; cf. 1.207.6). Such statements, however, need to be seen 
in their particular context rather than forced into some overarching inter- 
pretative scheme. One should be wary of reducing a work as complex and 
as subtle as the Histories to a single and fairly banal explanatory formula. 
In any case, this is not an explanation that Herodotus gives for the Persian 
failure to conquer Greece in 480-479. In contrast to their Asiatic allies, who 
are often faulted for cowardice and who either need the spur of the lash or 
flee in terror, the Persians at Marathon (6.113), Plataea (9.62-3) and Mycale 
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(9.102) fight bravely and to the death.3? Although the Persians attained a high 
degree of luxury as compared to the simpler and poorer Greeks (7.102.1; 
8.26.3; 9.82), it is too simplistic to say, as many moderns have done, that 
Herodotus attributes their defeat to softness caused by luxury. 

Throughout the Histories, the Persians, both individually and collectively, 
are capable of acts of outstanding courage. When we come to the decisive 
battle of Plataea in 479, in which the Persian and Spartan infantry finally 
meet head-to-head on equal terms, Herodotus nowhere suggests that either 
Mardonius himself or his Persian troops were not tough fighters; rather, he 
explains the defeat of the Persians at Plataea in terms of what we would call 
“military technology’ (9.62-3; cf. 7.211): ‘In spirit and strength the Persians 
were not inferior [to the Spartans], but being without protective armour and 
in addition being inexperienced, they were not similar to their opponents 
in skill.’ The Persians were not enfeebled by luxury: they threw themselves 
upon the Spartans, both singly and in groups of ten or more, grabbing hold of 
their opponents' spears and perishing in the process, but “being light-armed 
soldiers they were contending against hoplites’. 

No single Persian in the Histories puts on a greater display of boasting and 
hubris than Mardonius, the man who pushed Xerxes into invading Greece 
so that he could become the governor of the new province (7.6.1) and who 
disparaged the Spartans before the battle of Plataea (9.48, 58). Yet even he is 
not a cowardly barbarian despot: indeed, our last glimpse of him shows him 
fighting bravely and to the death upon his white horse with his thousand 
picked Persians (9.63). It was only when these fell that the Persian forces 
gave way to the Spartans. 

So when all has been said and done, what final assessment is the reader to 
make about Greeks and Persians? The Persians, to be sure, are too confident 
in the strength of numbers (1.136; 7.48; 7.103) and they tend to underes- 
timate their opponents, and some of them commit heinous acts.3 Overall, 
however, they cut a noble figure in the Histories, both in terms of their impos- 
ing physical appearance and of their desire to accomplish great deeds.3* The 
grandee Zopyrus took the extreme step of mutilating himself in order to 
capture Babylon for Darius (3.150-60), for, as Herodotus explains, ‘among 
the Persians brave deeds are highly valued for the increase of one's pres- 
tige’ (3.154.1). In a very real sense, the dramatic power of the Histories, 
as of Homer's Iliad, depends on the enemy being worthy opponents of the 
Greeks. Yet, like the Trojans, the Persians are also morally the transgressors. 
And their transgressions must necessarily be of a severity and magnitude 
that justifies their defeat in terms of the moral sensibilities of Herodotus and 
his contemporary audience (cf. 8.109.3; 9.76.2). As he had said of the fall 
of Troy, ‘the divinity brought it about that by their utter destruction the 
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Trojans should make it manifest to mortals that great wrong-doings incur 
great punishments from the gods’ (2.120.5). 

Nevertheless, the whole explanation for the Persian defeat cannot be found 
at the level of divine punishment for moral transgressions. For the narrative 
makes plain that the Persians, and Xerxes in particular, made gross strate- 
gic errors that cost them the war, while the Greeks made right decisions.? 
Herodotus himself was quite aware that the war was Xerxes' to lose. If only 
he had followed the advice of Demaratus (7.234—7) and Artemisia (8.68) 
and had sailed to the Peloponnese instead of engaging the Greek fleet off 
Salamis, the Hellenic alliance would have disintegrated without a blow. And 
even after Salamis, Mardonius was in a very strong position, with the pow- 
erful city of Thebes and all of central and northern Greece except Athens 
supporting him. If Mardonius had bided his time and used bribery to sow 
dissension in the Greek cities, as both the Thebans and the Persian Artabazus 
had suggested (9.2, 41), he might well have won without a fight, so fragile 
was Greek unity. Even though the Persian infantry was inferior to the Greek, 
and especially to the Spartan, in terms of military training and equipment, 
the Greek victory was by no means assured; one could even say that it was 
not very likely. The Persians had good reason to be confident of success. It 
was one man, Themistocles (a man who employed trickery and deceit), who 
did more than anyone else to bring the war to the point where the Greeks 
were able to fight at Salamis once Xerxes forced them to do so (7.143-4; 
8.75). 

Moreover, as some recent scholarship has been at pains to point out, by 
the end of the Histories the moral distance between Persian and Greek has 
become problematic.37 After the victory at Plataea, the Spartan commander 
Pausanias had refused to impale the head of Mardonius, on the grounds 
that ‘such things are more fitting for barbarians to do than for Greeks' 
(9.78-9). Indeed throughout the Histories impalement and crucifixion are 
typical Persian punishments.?? Yet when the Athenian admiral Xanthippus 
(the father of Pericles) consents to the crucifixion of the Persian Artayctes, 
while his son is stoned to death before his eyes, the distinction between Greek 
and barbarian has become difficult indeed to discern (9.120). Even in Book 1 
there are hints that Persians are in some ways more admirable than Greeks. 
In the passage with which this essay began (1.153), Cyrus declared to the 
Spartan herald that he had never yet feared men who gather in a market 
place and, swearing falsely, cheat each other. When the focalisation is that 
of truth-loving Persians, men who consider telling lies and owing money to 
be the two most disgraceful things (1.138), the Greeks seem like perjurers 
and cheats. 
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The final narrative of the Histories (9.122) is particularly relevant to the 
question of what kind of people the Persians are. Artembares once made 
a proposal to the Persians (at a time when they were 'ruling the whole of 
Asia"), which they in turn brought before Cyrus: namely, that the Persians 
should change their dwelling and exchange their harsh country for a better 
one. Cyrus says they can do that if they wish, but they must then prepare 
themselves no longer to rule but be ruled, since soft countries produce soft 
men. Hearing this, the Persians choose to keep their present land and be 
rulers. 

This passage has received much scrutiny,3? but the essential thing to realise 
is that Herodotus is not at the end of his Histories encoding an explanation 
of why the Persians failed to conquer Greece: they did in fact follow Cyrus' 
advice and did not move en masse into the plains. When Herodotus wrote this 
last scene (whether that was in c. 425 or c. 414) the future of the Greek world 
was far from certain and the Persian empire was still intact and powerful. 
Although the Persians lost control over the Aegean islands and the Greek 
communities in Asia Minor as a consequence of the Greek victory, they still 
posed a considerable threat to Greek liberty. Moreover, they still believed 
that the whole of Asia belonged to them (a point emphatically made by 
Herodotus at both the beginning and end of his history: 1.4.4 and 9.116.3). 
In 454 an Athenian armada of considerable size (between 40 and 200 war 
ships) was destroyed by the Persians in Egypt (Thuc. 1.104, 109), and there 
was an ever-present possibility that the Great King would side with either 
Athens or Sparta in the Peloponnesian War, as he eventually did in 412 by 
providing money to Sparta, or even attempt another invasion of mainland 
Greece (Thuc. 1.90 reflects such a fear). Cyrus' advice points a moral and 
gives a warning, but one whose full significance was yet to be realised. The 
Histories thus end with an image of the Persians as a tough people under a 
wise king. They could not and should not be underestimated in the future, a 
message no less relevant to the Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries BCE 
than to posterity.4° 


NOTES 


1. The most comprehensive history of the Persian empire is Briant (2002). Short 
but excellent accounts are Kuhrt (1995) ch. 13 and (2001). Brosius (2000) is a 
useful source book (cited below by document number). Also worth consulting 
are Cook (1983) and Wiesehöfer (1996), as well as CAH (2nd edn) IV, §§ x 
and 2. 

2. This complex topic can only be touched on here; de Jong (2001b) makes some 
interesting suggestions. 
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. See especially E. Hall (1989) and (1993); Hartog (1991). Cartledge (2002) ch. 3 


is an accessible discussion. 


. Yet even Aeschylus does not really depict the Persians in a completely stereotyp- 


ical way. Darius, for instance, stresses that Xerxes' actions have been un-Persian 
(Pers. 739-86). 


. The phrase comes from Greenblatt (1991) 127. 
. See Hall (1989) 19-47. 
. By contrast, the only Greek people to receive an ethnography are the Spartans 


(6.56-60), who were considered to be the most culturally distinct of the Greeks. 


. Brosius (2000) no. 47. 


9. For the relevance of the Persepolis tablets to Herodotus, see Lewis (1984) and 
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II. 


I2. 
13. 
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18. 


19. 
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22. 
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(1985); for the Behistun inscription, see n. 11 below. 

On the speeches, see Pelling in this volume. 

There are, however, some important differences. Herodotus (3.30) has Cambyses 
kill his brother Smerdis after his arrival in Egypt (not before he left), and (3.70) 
he has Darius slay the magus, who was pretending to be Smerdis, in Susa (rather 
than in Media). Kóhnken (1980) sees these differences as being due to Herodotus” 
own compositional concerns. In general, see Balcer (1987) and the interesting 
discussions by Lenfant (1996) and Asheri (1999). 

On this debate, see Pelling (2002) and Dewald (2003). 

It is possible that Artabanus put on Xerxes” clothing and then sat on his throne 
and slept in his bed, not to test the King's bad dream, but as part of a Babylonian 
ritual of king substitution (Germain [1956]); that the Persian army marched 
between two halves of the son of Pythius not merely as a punishment, but as 
a rite of purification (Briant (2002) 243); that Xerxes burnt Greek temples, not 
because he was impious, but because he considered them to be inhabited by 
demons and thus in need of purification by fire (Georges [1994] 56-8); and that 
an attempted palace coup lies behind the story of Xerxes’ passion for his brother's 
daughter (Sancisi-Weerdenburg [1983]). Also, there seem to be Indian and Near 
Eastern parallels for the ‘ruse’ of Darius’ groom at 3.84-8 (see Briant [2002] 
898). 

See especially Briant (2002) 97-106; the modern consensus is challenged by 
Pelling (2002) 128. 

Kuhrt (1995) 652-6, and Lanfranchi et al. (2003). 

Briant (2002) 55-61. 

Brosius (2000) nos. 21 and 22. 

Note Immerwahr (1966) 184-8; Briant (1990); and Munson (20012) 149-56. 
Herodotus (1.101) alone calls the magi a Median tribe. See Cook (1983) 154-5; 
CHI 696-7; Briant (2002) 96, 245-6; Burkert (2004) 99-124. 

I say ‘apparently’ because is it is possible that Herodotus is making a claim 
not about the spelling of Persian personal names, but about their pronunciation 
(as suggested by Legrand [1946] 155). His point may be that Persians do not 
realise that they pronounce their names with an ‘s’ sound at the end, just as some 
Americans pronounce certain words (such as “idea”) with a final ‘r’. I am grateful 
to Rosaria Munson for drawing my attention to this possibility. 

Kuhrt (2002) 19-22. 

The nature of Herodotus’ source citations is much disputed by modern schol- 
ars. Most would reject the extreme position of Fehling (1989), esp. 12-86, that 
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25. 
26. 
37. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
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35. 


39. 
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the citations themselves are completely fictitious. The most compelling studies 
are Murray (2001a) and (2oorb), Luraghi (2001b) and his contribution in this 
volume. 

On Herodotus' characterisation of the Persian kings, see Immerwahr (1966) 
ch. 4; Evans (1991) ch. 2; Georges (1994) ch. 6; Dewald (2003). On Cambyses, 
see also Munson (1991) and on Xerxes, see Sancisi-Weerdenburg (2002). 

At 3.89.3 this judgement is focalised through the Persians: ‘The Persians say that 
Darius was a tradesman, Cambyses a master, and Cyrus a father.’ 

See especially lines 465-71, 739-86. Hall (1996) is an excellent commentary on 
this play. 

See Wolff (1964) and Flower and Marincola (2002) 291-300. 

Although Xerxes did not actually use violence against his sister-in-law, 
Herodotus says (9.108.1) that he only refrained from doing so out of respect 
for his brother. 

See, in particular, Sancisi-Weerdenburg (1983) and Brosius (1996); cf. Dewald 
(1981). 

On this story, see Dewald and Kitzinger in this volume. 

For example, Mack (1991) on the Hausa women of Kano in Northern Nigeria. 
Influential statements of this view are Cobet (1971) 172-6; Raaflaub (1987) 
244-6 and (2002a) 171-2. 

Flower and Marincola (2002) 15-16, 216-17, 312. 

Oroetes, the governor of Sardis, ensnared and brutally murdered Polycrates of 
Samos (3.120-27); Artayctes deceived Xerxes himself into giving him the house 
of the Greek hero Protesilaus so that he could plunder it (9.116). It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that these men are represented as transgressing the moral 
standards of their own culture. 

Herodotus never comments on the appearance of the Greek commanders, but 
Xerxes (7.187.2), Masistes (9.25.1), and Tigranes (9.96.2) are noteworthy for 
their ‘size and beauty'. 

So too thirty Persian nobles vied for the privilege of punishing Oroetes for Darius 
(3.128). 


. There are many historical studies of the Persian Wars, but the most sensible is 


Lazenby (1993). For a historiographical analysis, see Harrison (2002). See also 
Tritle in this volume. 


. Pelling (1997b) is a seminal study of this topic. 
. At its most extreme, Darius impaled the three thousand leading men of the 


Babylonians (3.159), but this cruel punishment is also dealt out on an individual 
basis. 

Recent discussions include Moles (1996); Dewald (1997b); Pelling (1997b); and 
Flower and Marincola (2002) 311-14. 

I would like to thank Harriet Flower, Christopher Pelling, and the editors for 
their comments and encouragement. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Ancient authors and their works are cited according to the abbreviations of 
H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, 9th edn, with revised sup- 
plement (Oxford 1996) and (for Latin authors) P. G. W. Glare, ed., Oxford 
Latin Dictionary (Oxford 1982). 


CAH 
CEG 


CHI 
EGM 
F or FF 


FGE 
FGrHist 


FHG 
GGM 
IEG 
PMG 
Tor TT 
TGF 


TrGF 


vs 


Cambridge Ancient History 

P. A. Hansen, Carmina Epigraphica Graeca, Saeculorum VIII-V 
a.Chr.n. (Berlin and New York 1983) 

Cambridge History of Iran, vol. II: The Median and Achaemenid 
Period (Cambridge 1985) 

R. Fowler, Early Greek Mythography (Oxford 2000-) 

Fragment or Fragments 

D. L. Page, ed., Further Greek Epigrams (Cambridge 1981) 

E Jacoby, et al., Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker 
(Berlin and Leiden, 1923-58; Leiden 1994-). Authors are cited 
by the number they are given in the collection, followed by either 
the testimonium (T) or fragment (F) number(s) 

C. and F. Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 5 vols. 
(Paris 1841-7) 

C. Müller, Geographi Graeci Minores, 2 vols. (2nd edn) (Paris 
1861) 

M. L. West, ed., Iambi et Elegi Graeci, 2 vols. (2nd edn) (Oxford 
1989-92) 

D. L. Page, ed., Poetae Melici Graeci (Oxford 1962) 
Testimonium or Testimonia 

A. Nauck, ed., Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (2nd edn) 
(Leipzig 1889) 

B. Snell, R. Kannicht and S. Radt, eds., Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta (Berlin 1971-) 

H. Diels and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (6th 
edn) (Berlin 1951-2). Authors are cited by the number they are 
given in the collection, followed by either the testimonium (A) or 
fragment (B) number(s) 
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TIMELINE 


The Greek World 


The Non-Greek World 


c. 1200 Trojan War 


c. 750-700 Homer's Iliad and Odyssey 


c. 700 Deioces founds Median dynasty 
664—526 Twenty-sixth (Saite) dynasty 
in Egypt: 

664-610 Psammetichus I 

610-595 Nekos II 

595-589 Psamettichus II 

589-570 Apries 

570-526 Amasis 


c. 657-627 Cypselus tyrant in Corinth 


c. 627-587 Periander tyrant in Corinth 


c. 620 Greek settlement at Naucratis in 
Egypt 


612 Fall of Assyrian capital Nineveh 


c. 600-570 Tyranny of Cleisthenes of 
Sicyon 


594/3 Archonship of Solon at Athens 


585—550 Astyages king in Media 


c. 560-550 Long struggle between 
Sparta and Tegea ends in alliance 
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TIMELINE 


C. 561-510 Peisistratid tyranny at 
Athens: 
561-527 Peisistratus (from 561-546 
intermittent success) rules 
527-510 Hippias rules 


c. 560 Croesus become king of Lydia 


c. 550 Cyrus defeats Astyages and the 
Medes 


c. 546 Sparta defeats Argos 


546 Cyrus defeats Croesus; Fall of 
Sardis 


530 Death of Cyrus; Cambyses becomes 
king of Persia 


525 Cambyses conquers Egypt 


522 Revolt of the Magi; death of 
Cambyses; Darius and Persian nobles 
put down revolt; Darius becomes king 
of Persia 


520-490 Cleomenes king at Sparta 


514 Assassination of Hipparchus at 
Athens 


c. 513 Darius’ unsuccessful expedition 
against the Scythians 


512-510 Megabazus conquers Thrace 
for Darius 


510 Spartans assist Athenians in ousting 
Hippias 

Dorieus in Italy; Croton destroys 
Sybaris in S. Italy 


c. 510-481 Intermittent war between 
Athens and Aegina 


c. 5oo Hippias at Persian court 
encourages attack on Athens 
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TIMELINE 


499-494 Ionian Revolt 

499 Aristagoras asks for Athenian and 
Spartan help 

498 Ionians with Athenians and 
Eretrians burn Sardis; Athens abandons 
alliance in aftermath 

494 Ionian defeat at the battle of Lade; 
sack of Miletus 


c. 491 Gelon becomes tyrant at Syracuse 


c. 491 Cleomenes’ plots against 
Demaratus; Demaratus flees to Persia 


491 Darius demands submission of 
Greek states 


490 Persians attack Greece; enslave 
Eretria; (September) battle of Marathon 


c. 490 Death of Cleomenes; Leonidas 
becomes king at Sparta 


489 Death of Miltiades 


486 Darius dies; Xerxes becomes king 
of Persia 


484-481 Xerxes prepares for invasion 
of Greece 


481 Greek League formed to fight 
Persia; Athens and Aegina end 
hostilities 


480 Persians attack Greece; 
(September) battles at Artemisium and 
Thermopylae; Athenians abandon 
Athens; Xerxes takes Athens, burns the 
city; (end of September) battle of 
Salamis; Xerxes returns to Persia 


480 Gelon of Syracuse defeats 
Carthaginians at Himera 
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TIMELINE 


479 Persian commander Mardonius 
winters in Thessaly; makes overtures to 
Athens; (spring) invades Greece, burns 
Athens again; Persians defeated at 
Plataea and retreat; Persians defeated at 
Mycale; Ionians join Greek league 


479/8 (Winter) Athenians besiege 
Sestos, expel Persians 


472. Aeschylus’ Persians 


465 Xerxes dies in palace intrigue 


c. 444/3 Foundation of Thurii 
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